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was a good swordsman, and cursed his own lack
of condition, for he was fat and had been drinking
heavily that same night. The scene was strange
enough. Sheep came up the moor and stood
bewildered. The two horses cropped the grass,
and across a cloudless sky the full moon proudly
sailed. The hills cut the sky sharply in the frosty
air and seemed to bend their brows in attention.

They fought for a while without advantage to
either side; then suddenly Francis, lowering his
rapier a little, pressed upon his enemy. Ferny-
hirst retreated a step or two, then Francis made
a short lunge in tierce. Fernyhirst backed again,
but, after some clever feints, came forward and
himself began to challenge Francis.

This extra exertion told on him. His breath-
ing distressed him, and soon two moons circled
in his vision, swinging about the shining length
of Francis' weapon. Was he to be killed? In
this bitter air with no witness? A sudden fear
of Francis' intensity caught him. He lunged,
his breath coming in pants, but he could not find
Francis* body. Everywhere that stiff wall of
steel met him. His legs were trembling, the
ground rocking. The fear of death, of imminent
and dreadful death, leapt at his throat like an
animal from the moon.

He gave a yell that made the sheep scatter
down the slope, turned and fled for his life.
Panting, he flung himself on his horse, threw the
rapier away from him and rode off as though
all the Furies were beside him.

And Francis stood under the moon without